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June, 1956 June 

At our church last Easter morning we had 
a children’s choir of over one hundred voices. 
As I listened while the children sang, I was 
reminded of the singing of the birds in our 
back yard on a June morning. Some of the 
voices were high and lilting; others were soft 
and low. Accompanying their hosannas were 
the melodious tones of the organ. 


Our birds’ songs are like that. Beginning 
back in March, when mornings were sharp 
and frosty, the songs of spring began with 
the cardinals and robins. They were joined 
by meadow larks, bluebirds, orioles, wrens, 
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and all the other birds of spring and sum- 
mer as the days grew warmer. With June 
mornings comes the grand chorus, remind- 
ing me again of the children’s voices at 
Easter time. 

June is truly a month for singing. As you 
begin your happy vacation time, you will be 
Singing as you skip and run and play, for 
your hearts will be filled with the pure joy 


of living. 
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Calico Gown 


By lla Lewis Funderburgh 


| have a gown of calico 

That's good as a television show: 

A pig-tailed girl skips a rope of red; 

A thin boy stands on his yellow head; 
A polka-dot cow waves a long green tail, 
While a milkmaid swings a purple pail; 
Asmall, fat pig with his tail curled tight, 
His long nose wrinkled with delight, 
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Eats an endless lunch by the apple tree, 
Happy as a little pink pig can be; 

And all around my swinging hem, 
Where | can play and race with them, 
Dozens of puppies, fuzzy, sweet, 
Scamper about my skipping feet. 

Oh, | wouldn’t trade my calico frock 
For a velvet robe or a silken smock! 


, 


Mary Aco Koll 


ANG! The tiny rough-hewn cabin fairly 
rocked as Sarah Brewster rushed in and 
slammed the door behind her. 

“Mamma, Mamma,” she gasped as she 
tried to fit the stout latch in place. “It’s In- 
dians! I saw them walking along the river- 
bank. And they're coming this way, toward 
our clearing.” 

Quickly, Sarah’s mother lifted the baby, 
Priscilla, and hugged her close. “If only your 
father were here,” she cried, “he would 
know what to do.” 

“Maybe—maybe these are friendly In- 
dians,” Sarah said hopefully. “Perhaps they 
will pass by in the forest.” 

“Wishing is of no use at such a time, 
child,” Mrs. Brewster said practically. “We 
must be prepared to meet them.” 

“But what can we do?” Sarah cried. “We 
have no muskets, no weapons.” 

Sarah’s mother shook her head. “It is bet- 
ter to meet the Indians in peace than in war. 
If we show ourselves to be friends, perhaps 
the Indians will be friendly in return.” 

From beyond the walls of the cabin 
sounded strange voices, speaking in a strange 
tongue. 

“The Indians,” Sarah whispered, “they are 
almost here. Oh, Mamma, I’m afraid.” 

“Hush, child,’ her mother said in a low 
voice. “Take your sister into the storage 
room and close the door. I will speak to the 
Indians. Just remain hidden and be quiet. 
All will be well.” 
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Sarah took Priscilla by her chubby hand 
and led the toddler into the musty little room 
at the rear of the cabin. 

“Make no noise, ’Scilla,” Sarah whispered. 
“It's a little game we are playing.” 

“Game,” Priscilla said happily. 

“S-s-sh.” Sarah placed her finger against 
her lips. “We are the baby mice who live in 
this little room. Baby mice make no noise.” 

For a time Priscilla sat quietly on the 
wooden chest which had held the family’s 
clothes on the long voyage to this new home. 
She gazed with interest at a dusty spider that 
was spinning a web in the corner. She ran in- 
quiring fingers over the coarse surface of a 
homespun blanket. 

Sarah knelt by the door, her ear pressed 
close, trying to hear what was happening on 
the other side. Priscilla was forgotten as 
Sarah held her breath, listening to the gentle 
voice of her mother, followed by harsh, gut- 
tural sounds. 

Would the Indians never leave? Sarah re- 
membered all the tales she had heard—the 
low voices of her mother and her father 
when they thought she was sleeping. The 
tribes to the north, she knew, were fierce and 
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had had no dealings with the white men. If 
only her father had not chosen this day to go 
for supplies. 

Sarah’s eyes now found a wide crack in 
the wall. Noiselessly, she tiptoed over to it. 
Now, she could see her mother setting 
steaming bowls of stew on the table before 
four unsmiling red men. The stew was to 
have been the little family’s own supper, 
and Sarah wondered briefly what they would 
have to eat. 

While Sarah was peering through the 
crack, Priscilla slid from her perch on the 
wooden chest. 

““Mamma,” the child called. “Want Mam- 
ma.” 

“Please be quiet,” Sarah begged as she 
turned to take the little girl in her arms. 
“Be a baby mouse.” 
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Dad’s Helper 
By Nona Keen Duffy 


I help my daddy 
Mow and clean 

And keep the shrubbery 
Trimmed and green. 


We shine the car 
To keep it new; 

We clean inside 
When that’s to do. 


My dad is neat, 
So I must be; 

For he is very 
Proud of me! 


“No! Want, Mamma!” Priscilla began to 
cry and bang her little fists on the door. 
“Mamma, Mamma,” she called. 

The door burst open. The opening was 
filled by the dark form of an Indian. His 
bronze face was scowling. In the stillness, 
Sarah’s heart beat frantically. Probably, he 
would be angry at discovering them hidden 
in such a cowardly fashion. There was no 
telling what an angry Indian might do. It 
was all that Sarah could do to hold back her 
tears. 

But Priscilla was staring up at the Indian 
with wide blue eyes. She studied his strange 
face and garments. Then her eyes lighted 
upon his moccasins. “Pretty, pretty,” she 
said, smiling. With one finger, she traced 
the colorful beaded design. 

Sarah reached out to snatch her sister 
away, but the Indian stopped her with a 
frown. He himself bent low and _ lifted 
Priscilla in his strong arms. He looked at 
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her blonde baby curls and smiling mouth. 

Sarah looked toward her mother, who 
stood pale and tense nearby. Her mother, 
too, was watching fearfully as the huge 
stranger held Priscilla. Sarah knew from her 
look that even her mother was not yet sure 
whether these Indians were friends or 
enemies. 


Still holding the child, the Indian returned 
to his chair and sat down. Trustingly, Priscil- 
la sat for a moment in his lap. Then she 
scrambled to the floor. “Pretty,” she said 
again, laying a hand on the Indian’s moc- 
casin. 

The other three Indians watched impas- 
sively, as if waiting for some signal from 
their leader. Abruptly, still unsmiling, the 
leader arose and, without a word, stalked 
from the cabin, the other three following 
close behind. 

Sarah’s mother sank into a chair and 
buried her face in her hands. 
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“Oh, Mamma, why do you cry now?” 
Sarah asked wonderingly. “There is no dan- 
ger now. The Indians have gone, and we are 
safe.” 

“But we still don’t know whether they 
will be our friends,’ Mrs. Brewster ex- 
plained as she hugged little Priscilla close. 
“Not once did they smile. They did not eat 
the fine stew. And when their leader heard 
you in the storage room, he seemed angry to 
think that there was someone hiding. Per- 
haps they will return. We can only wait.” 

The afternoon dragged on and on. Dusk 
settled, then darkness. With anxious hearts, 
Sarah and her mother waited. It was past 
Sarah’s usual bedtime, but her mother did 
not mention it. Baby Priscilla slept peace- 
fully in her small bed. 

The wind rustled the leaves of the trees, 
and the branches creaked. In every sound, 
Sarah heard the tred of Indians. Then, at 
last, came her father’s voice, calling at the 
door. 

With a thankful heart, Sarah ran and 
drew the heavy bolt. 

“Oh, we're so glad you’ve come home,” 
she cried. “The Indians were here.” 

“What is this?” Mr. Brewster turned to- 
ward his wife. “Were they—friendly?” 

Quickly, Sarah’s mother told all that had 
happened. “But, still, we do not know their 
intentions,” she added. “They may return.” 

Mr. Brewster's face was grave. “We can 
only wait and see,” he said. “But now it is 
time for a certain young lady to be in bed.” 

Sarah was sure that she would be unable 
to sleep a wink; but before long, she was 
sound asleep, exhausted by the day’s ad- 
venture. 

The next day passed uneventfully—also 
the next, and the next. Sarah’s father stayed 
close to the cabin. 

“It has been so long now that I don’t think 
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the Indians will return,’ he said about a 
week later. “I really must go for food; 
there are wild fruits and berries to be gath- 
ered.” 

Sarah watched as her father trudged out 
of sight, into the forest which surrounded 
their clearing. Soon he was out of calling dis- 
tance. As if by some signal, from the op- 
posite direction appeared a dark figure. 
Softly, in his moccasined feet, the leader of 
the Indians padded toward their door. 

He was almost to the cabin before Sarah 
noticed him. With a frightened start, she 
backed through the open doorway, the In- 
dian following her. 

Mrs. Brewster glanced up from the pot 

(Please turn to page 33) 


Abruptly, still 
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What the story told before: 


The Holdens—Dave, Bonnyellen, and Eben, 
Bonnyellen’s younger brother—went to Oklahoma 
in a covered wagon. For a time, they lived in a 
dugout belonging to Cass and Slim Ross, who 
had gone in search of gold. Their only close neigh- 
bors were the Peckham family—Hobart Peckham, 
his daughter, Jennie, and his sister, called Aunt 
Sally. 


Jennie and Eben became close friends. They 
enjoyed watching and studying Woody, a little 
wood rat who always seemed to be snooping 
around. 


Mysterious things were happening to the 
Holdens. They could not believe their neighbors 
would take anything that did not belong to them, 
but after Bonnyellen’s pearl-handled knife, her 
thimble, Dave’s stick pin, and Eben’s silver dol- 
lar disappeared, they were puzzled. 

With the help of the Peckham family, the 
Holdens built a comfortable sod house. Hob went 
to the mill for food supplies for both families. 
During a hard rain, Cass and Slim Ross came 
back from their trip in search of gold—hungrty, 
cold, and wet. 


Bonnyellen was kind to them even though she 
still felt that they had taken her pearl-handled 
knife and the other things. She gave them dry 
clothes to put on and cooked a warm meal, using 
her last bit of flour and dry fuel. While they 
were eating, water running down the stove pipe 
caused the ceiling around the pipe to fall. There 
was a shower of sticks, bark, and whittlings— 
enough fuel to do them until their wood dried 
up. They decided Woody had carried it in. 

One morning a few days later, Bonnyellen gave 
a startled cry. On her dressing table were gold 
nuggets! Where had they come from? This was 
another unsolved mystery. 


Part Six 


G OLD NUGGETS!” Bonnyellen said again, 
and her hands shook with excitement as she 
rolled them about on the saucer in front of 
her. 

“Where do you suppose they came from?” 
Eben asked. 

“Where indeed?” Bonnyellen’s eyes were 
very bright. “Where indeed ? From Cass Ross 
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and Slim, of course. They must have gotten 
a few nuggets, after all, and they decided to 
give them to me to pay for the penknife and 
the stickpin. They have really tried to make 
amends.” 

“Are you going to thank them for the 
nuggets?” Eben asked. 

“Most certainly,” Bonnyellen answered, 
hurrying with the breakfast preparations. 
“We'll have fried mush and sorghum.” 

“That’s good,” Dave approved. “It will 
stick to my ribs. Cass and Slim are going to 
help me cut some wild hay for the horses to- 
day. They keep a fellow on the move, trying 
to keep even on the working end. We're go- 
ing to have to lift the roof of that lean-to 
to make a hay loft. Hob will give us a hand 
on that.” 

“Fill the sorghum pitcher, Eben,” Bonny- 
ellen said happily. 

Eben set the sorghum pitcher on the table, 
and he and Dave gave the blessing together: 
“We thank Thee, Father, for this food and 
for Thy many blessings. Amen.” When he 
saw Cass and Slim coming across the prairie, 
Eben rushed to the door and shouted, “Come 
in! Come in! Got something interesting to 
show you.” 

Cass and Slim quickened their steps, their 


faces lighting at Bonnyellen’s welcoming 


smile. 


She pointed to the gold nuggets in the 
saucer near her coffee cup. 

“You left them for us!” she cried. “Such 
a surprise!” 


Cass and Slim Ross both looked blank. 


“We never had any gold nuggets,” Cass 
said, embarrassed, “but if we had, we’d have 
been glad to give them to you.” 

“We always wished we had something 
like gold nuggets to give you,” Slim said. 

“Then who——” Bonnyellen began. 

“I know,” Eben shouted. “Woody!” 

“Could be.” Slim grinned broadly. “Re- 
member, Pa, about the fellow out West who 
followed a wood rat that had left him a 
nugget and discovered a gold mine?” 

Bonnyellen was excitedly examining the 
nuggets. “You're right, Slim,” she said. “I 
can see the little tooth marks. Woody must 
have taken my hairpins and left the nug- 
gets!” 

‘And here’s Woody himself,” Eben shout- 
ed. “Ive been feeding him peanuts until he’s 
too lazy to hunt food for himself.” 

Cass was shivering with excitement. “Let's 
follow him,” he suggested. “Wouldn't it 
be amazing if, after all our searching, we 
should find a gold mine at home?” 

“We have a gold mine in this land,” Dave 
said. “I never in my life saw things grow so 
fast. Hob says we've got the best land in the 
country.” 

But Dave was just as eager to follow 
Woody as Cass was. Finding a gold mine 
would be a short cut on the road to success. 

The men fed and watered the horses be- 
fore they started following the wood rat, 
but Bonnyellen and Eben and Slim stayed 
on the trail. Eben had been certain that the 
nest he had partially burned on the day he 
made the gypsum powder was Woody’s, but 
apparently it belonged to another wood rat 
family. Woody never once went near it. In- 
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stead, he began moving up the canyon. 

Dave helped Bonnyellen over and around 
the stones while Cass kept a sharp eye on 
the wood rat. Slim and Eben took opposite 
sides of the canyon to head Woody off if 
he should turn about. But the frisky little 
animal kept to his course. Finally, he circled 
what looked like a brush heap between walls 
of gypsum. Then he disappeared. 

“That brush heap must be his nest,” Eben 
said excitedly. 

“Maybe it’s over a gold mine,” Bonnyellen 
guessed. 

Cass Ross looked disappointed. He had 
prospected all through this canyon and had 
found nothing. But, perhaps the gypsum de- 
posits ended above the nest. There might 
be a freak break—a pocket, possibly. 

“Gold is where you find it,’ Cass said 
knowingly. “Those nuggets didn’t come 
from the sky.” 


As Eben approached the nest, he called, 
“Come on out, Woody!” 


To his delight, Woody made an obliging 
appearance. Another wood rat came out, fol- 
lowed by several others. They climbed the 


QDORNING PRAYER. 


By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, I'll speak 
Kind words today; 
I'll scatter cheer 
Along my way. 
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trees and looked down in curiosity at the 
party of strangers. 

With a sudden yell Eben pointed at the 
nest. He was trembling, and his finger was 
shaking. His words tumbled over one an- 
other in their eagerness to get out. 

Cass scrambled up, followed by Dave, 
who was almost carrying Bonnyellen. Slim 
jumped up beside Eben. 

“Found the mine?” Cass shouted. 

“No!” Eben answered. “No! But I’ve 
found a museum—Woody’s museum! Jen- 
nie said wood rats had museums, but I never 
believed it before.” 

“Of course, they have museums,” Cass 
Ross said. ‘I could have told you that if you 
had asked me. When I was prospecting, the 
wood rats used to steal all sorts of small, 
bright things. They took everything from tin 
foil to cuff links.” 

Now the whole party was standing at the 
edge of Woody’s nest. It had its fence of 
thorns and cactus spines, and it had the 
usual heap of sticks and bark. And in the 
bright sunlight, the onlookers saw a glint 
here and there in the spiny nest. 

“There,” Eben pointed out, “is the lid to 
the paint can.” 

Bonnyellen went closer. Her eager glance 
was resting on something familiar. ‘Is that 
my thimble?” she asked, pointing. 

“It is!” Dave laughed with relief. “Look 
how cunningly Woody has set it among 
those spines!” 

“You'll find lots of other things,” Slim 
guessed. “One nice thing about wood rats: 
they're really trader rats. They always leave 
something for what they take. What did 
they take when they left you the gold nug- 
gets, Bonnyellen?” 

“They must have taken my hairpins,” 
Bonnyellen answered. 


“Once,” said Eben soberly, “Woody left 
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me some wilted wild flowers for something 
he took.” 

“What did he take?’ Slim asked. ‘‘Tell us 
everything you missed, and we'll help look 
for it.” 

There was a big silence, and even Dave 
looked uncomfortable. 

“I never said anything about it before, 
but I missed my silver dollar,” Eben said. 

“When?” asked Bonnyellen. 

“While we still lived in the dugout,” 
Eben answered. 

“But you never told us,” Bonnyellen 
marveled. ““Why not, Eben?” 

“I didn’t want to blame anybody,” Eben 
explained. “Everybody had been so good to 
us.” 

Cass Ross began poking into the museum, 
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while Woody scolded from above. It was not 
hard to find the dollar. It was displayed, as a 
good collector displays his fine wares, to ad- 
vantage, where the rays of the setting sun 
would make it shine. 

“What else?’ Slim inquired. “This is 
fun.” 

“Well,” Bonnyellen confessed, looking 
miserably at Dave, “I missed my little pearl- 
handled penknife, and Dave missed his 
stickpin—quite some time ago.” 

Cass Ross and his son did not ask when. 

“Those are two things we've just got to 
find,” Cass said. 

All eyes were on the rim of the nest, and 
all heads bent to look into the shadowed 
places among the spines and thorns. Slim 
climbed up into a tree, and Eben followed 
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EVEN INC PRAYER. 


By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, I've tried 
To do what's right; 

I know I'll have 

A peaceful night. 


him. He held onto Slim while Slim bent 
double, looking into the nest from above. 

“I see a couple of glints of something 
among the spines of a prickly pear,” he re- 
vealed, “but it’s getting too dark to see. I'll 
just bet the morning sun would light up that 
particular part of Woody’s museum.” 

The boys climbed back down, and Eben 
said, ““Let’s stay here all night—camp out— 
and look for the stuff in the morning.” 

Bonnyellen thought such camping too 
strenuous without bedding or supplies, but 
Dave said, “They'll be all right,” and 
handed Eben his jacket. 

“This doesn’t solve the problem of where 
the nuggets came from,” Cass Ross worried. 
“Dave, let’s scout around a bit after we 
take Bonnyellen home.” 


“I’m in the mood,” Dave agreed. 


Eben and Slim cut themselves some pine 
boughs for a mattress and wove them to- 
gether with the hard ends under. Then they 
lay down and huddled together under Dave's 
jacket. The stars came out, and the night 
breeze whispered through the canyon. 


“Something nice about pack rats,” Slim 
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mused. “We used to call ’em pack rats be- 
cause that’s exactly what they did—packed 
stuff off. Then later we called ’em trader 
tats because we noticed they always left 


something for what they took. If they left | 


something valuable, folks were tickled—be- 
cause they got the best of the bargain. But 
if they took something valuable, like jewelry, 
and left something useless, like a stone or 
a bunch of weeds, then folks were mad— 
because they got the worst part of the bar- 
gain.” 

“Don’t you suppose they know the differ- 
ence?” Eben asked. “Don’t you suppose if 
they're smart enough to be collectors and 
have museums, they know what’s worth 
while?” 

“No,” Slim answered. “Else why should 
Woody leave gold nuggets and take hair- 
pins? They like small, bright things as a 
tule, and I imagine Woody felt that the 
shiny tin lid to the paint can was a real find.” 

“Why should a wood rat be a collector?” 
Eben asked, stretching. “What good does it 
do him?” 

“The same good it does any collector,” 
Slim answered. “He likes to look at his 
pretty things—maybe he even gloats over 
them.” 

“Aunt Sally has a lot of pretty cups on her 
whatnot in the corner of her living room,” 
Eben mused. “Maybe it’s something like 
that. She never uses the cups—just has them 
to look at.” 

“But where did Woody get the gold nug- 
gets?” Slim sighed. ‘Pa and I are kinda in- 
terested. Either Woody found a gold mine, 
or he got the nuggets from some prospector. 
Maybe the prospector lost them.” 

“Do you hope Woody found a gold 
mine?” Eben asked. 

“No,” Slim said stoutly. “I don’t hope 
that Woody found a gold mine. I don’t be- 
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lieve you wish it either. People would come 
from all over and dig up the hills, and they 
wouldn’t bother to farm or to build up herds. 
Hob says we can find gold in grain and cat- 
tle.” 

“Guess you're right,” Eben said. “I’m 
sleepy.” 


Morning light shone like silver over the 
tops of the canyon rim. Woody awakened 
Eben and Slim, and he made a great to-do 
when the boys began poking into the nest. 
Bonnyellen’s hairpins were in a tangle of 
fuzz, but the pearl-handled penknife had 
slipped into a mass of thorns, and it looked 
a bit tarnished around the metal parts. The 
stickpin was as good as ever, but it took a 
good hour’s probing to find it. 

When the treasures were at last in Eben’s 


If f Could Be a Little Mouse 


By Rose C. Demmitt 


If | could be a little mouse, 
| wouldn‘t comb my hair; 
| wouldn‘t even wash my neck, 
Because no one would care. 
If | could be a little mouse, 
I'd have no time for naps; 


I‘d look for little crumbs all day, 
And keep away from traps. 

If | could be a little mouse, 
I‘d have a lot of fun; 

When two big feet got after me, 
My little four would run. 


pocket, Slim said, “Hope you folks didn’t 
think we took things.” 

“We know you didn’t take things,” Eben 
said. 

Slim let it go at that. 

Soon they were seated at Bonnyellen’s 
table, eating a hearty breakfast. The treas- 
ures—the silver dollar, the thimble, the 
pearl-handled knife, and the stickpin—all 
lay in the saucer with the gold nuggets. The 
top of the paint can had been left on the 
nest’s rim, the sole remaining treasure in 
Woody’s museum. 

“Where's Pa?” Slim asked Dave when he 
came in from feeding the mule and the 
horses. 

“I just hitched up the wagon and sent him 
over to Hob’s for some sweet potato 

(Please turn to page 40) 
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we can learn many things from 
a story, Jesus often taught His followers 
through stories called parables. In these 
parables there was always some hidden 
meaning for those who were willing to look 


for it. One of the best-loved parables is the , 


story of the prodigal son. 


There was a man who had two sons. 
This man had fields and flocks, and he gave 
his sons a good home. They had nice cloth- 
ing and plenty to eat. The older son, who 
was obedient and hard-working, was happy. 
But the younger son was restless and bored. 
He had heard that life in faraway countries 
was much more exciting. All he thought 
about was leaving home and seeing the 
world. 

So one day he went to his father and said, 
“Father, give me the share of the property 
that falls to me.” 

His father begged him not to leave. He 
feared that his son would be overcome by 
temptations or that he would find the far- 
away country a lonely place. But like many 
self-willed boys and girls, the prodigal son 
thought his father did not know what he 
was talking about, or did not understand. 
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Finally, the father gave his son his share 
of the property. The son sold it. And not 
many days later, he packed his clothes, took 
all his money, and headed gaily for a far 
country. There he wasted his money in wild 
and expensive living. 

It is easy for us to see that the prodigal 
son was foolish to leave his home and spend 
all the money he had on good times. But it 
is not always easy for us to see that we are 
acting just like him when we go away from 
our heavenly Father, which is what we do 
when we spend our time thinking cross, will- 
ful, unloving thoughts instead of keeping 
our hearts close to the loving heart of the 
Father. 

The prodigal son was just as foolish in his 
choice of friends as he was in spending his 
money. He went around with people who 
were interested in nothing except having a 
good time. When the prodigal son’s money 
was gone, his friends left him. To make 
things worse, a famine arose in the far 
country where he had chosen to live. Food 
became so scarce and so high-priced that 
only the rich could buy it. 

The young man was forced to look for 
work. Jobs were few, and wages were low. 
Poor and miserable, his clothing in rags, he 
finally got a job tending pigs. By now, he 
was so poor and hungry that he would will- 
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ingly have eaten the pods and husks fed to 
the swine. 

One day when he was so hungry he felt 
faint, he started thinking about his father’s 
home, where even the servants had bread 
enough and to spare. Home—with all the 
things we so often take for granted, like 
good meals and the loving things our par- 
ents do for us—seemed suddenly dear to 
him. For the first time, he saw that it was not 
really famine that had brought him all this 
unhappiness. It was his own wrong thoughts 
and his selfish, greedy way of living. Why 
had he ever exchanged his good home with 
his father for this kind of life, he wondered. 

Fortunately, the prodigal son saw that 
when we do something wrong, we do not 
need to go on making the same mistake; we 
can change our actions. He resolved not to 
stay where he was and perish with hunger, 
but to start the long journey home. 

One thing troubled him. He had been sin- 
ful and wasteful and selfish. He really had 
no right to be treated as a son. But he would 
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go home anyway, he decided. He would 
tell his father that he knew he had been 
wrong to take his share of the property and 
waste it, and would ask only that his father 
should treat him as one of the servants. 

All the long way home, the son was think- 
ing of what a failure his adventure had been. 
The way of life he had thought would be 
so exciting had brought only sadness and 
want. He saw that he had not only been in a 
far country, but he had been trying to live 
without God. Even with all the food and 
good clothes in the world, he would still be 
unhappy unless he changed his thoughts 
from greed and selfishness to gratitude and 
love. 

Ragged and weary, he came within sight 
of his father’s home. Anxiously, he looked 
ahead to see if anyone was in sight. He hard- 
ly dared hope that his father would take 


Poor and miserable, he 
finally got a job tending pigs. 
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him back, even as a servant, after the way 
he had acted. Just then, he saw a familiar 
figure in a striped robe coming toward him. 
It was his father. And he came with out- 
stretched arms. His father ran the last few 
steps to him, embraced and kissed him. 

The prodigal son was almost overcome 
by his father’s forgiveness. Filled with 
shame, he said, “Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and in thy sight: I am no 
more worthy to be called thy son.” He started 
to pour out the whole story of his sins and 
his sorrow for them, but his father neither 
scolded nor accused him. Instead, he turned 
to his servants and told them to bring the 
best robe and put it on his son, and to put 
a ring on his hand and shoes on his feet. 


How could he ever have left such a won- 
derful father, the son thought as his father 
said, “And bring the fatted calf; let us eat 
and make merry, for my son who was lost is 
found again.” 

Soon, smells of a great feast were coming 
from the kitchen. There was music and danc- 
ing. The son could have cried for joy. He 
would work hard to show his gratitude for 
this kind of home-coming, he promised him- 
self. 

When the elder son, who had been work- 
ing in the field, came near the house, he 
could not imagine what was going on. 
“What does all this mean?” he asked one 
of the,servants, nodding toward the house, 
from which came sounds of merrymaking. 


“Your brother has come home,” the 
servant told him. “And your father has killed 
the fatted calf and ordered music because 
this son is home, alive and well.” 


Why should his brother be welcomed 
home in this way, the elder son asked him- 
self angrily. After all, he himself was the 
one who had stayed home and done his duty, 
while his brother had been living riotously 
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and spending the money his father had 
worked hard to earn. Feeling jealous and 
cross, the elder son refused to go inside to 
welcome his brother home. Rather than for- 
give his brother, he preferred to stay away 
from all the fun. 

Even when his father came outside to 
urge him to come to the party, the elder son, 
who prided himself on his goodness, would 
not listen. “Lo, these many years I have 
served you, and I never disobeyed your 
orders,” he said bitterly. “Yet you never 
gave me even a kid that I might make merry 
with my friends. But when this son of yours 
came home, you killed for him the fatted 
calf.” 

If we had been in the place of the elder 
brother, we, too, might have been hurt and 
puzzled. But he needed to see, as we do, 
that we are doing something wrong if we 
think ourselves better than others. And we 
have to be ready to forgive others in the 
same way that God forgives us for our mis- 
takes. 

Turning to the eldest son, the father ex- 
plained, ‘Son, you are always with me. All 
that is mine is yours. But it is fitting that we 
make merry and be glad, for your brother 
was lost and is found.” 


[ N this parable, Jesus was trying to show 
that God is like the loving father of the 
prodigal son. We grieve Him when we go 
away from His teachings and are proud, 
selfish, or unhappy. But when we show God 
we are sorry and begin acting in a loving 
way, then we always find God’s forgiveness. 

The father of the prodigal son was ready 
to give him the best he had. Our heavenly 
Father is even more ready to pour out His 
great love and His many blessings if we are 
ready to receive. Each of us is the beloved 
child of God. 
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Tweetie Parakeet 

a By Kathryn S. Gibson 
Of all the pets | think are sweet, 

der There are none like Tweetie Parakeet; 

ind In his cage so new and bright, 

do, He really is a pretty sight. 

we . Feathers ruffled, green or blue, 

we He loves to show what he can do. 

the He climbs a ladder, rings a bell, 

1is- Tells his name. He knows it well! 
He’s happy when we let him out, 

ex- Flaps his wings and flys about 

All From table top to window sill; 

we He simply cannot just be still. 

ner When he returns to his small cage, 
Sometimes he gets into a rage, 
Scolds and fluffs his feathers out, 
Then settles down and seems to pout. 

OW But if we turn the music low, 

he He sings and swings; he loves it so. 

§0 Soon he’s asleep with bird dreams 

id, sweet, 

od Little Tweetie Parakeet. 

ng 
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Springtime 


BY MARJORIE PEDERSEN (12 years) 
Lowville, N. Y. 


Many don’t realize what springtime can 
mean— 

The world with its bountiful carpet of green, 

The bright sun, the deep blue of realms far 
away. 

In evening the stars twinkle as they play. 

As the last snows of winter give their reluc- 
tant good-by, 

I think of the seasons and how they fly. 

It’s sad that this time comes just once a year, 

But | am happy now that it is here. 


In Holland 


BY BILL DELANEY (10 years) 
Fort Dix, N. J. 


Would you like to take a trip with me, 
To Holland, way across the sea? 


At tuliptime the flowers look so gay; 
I just wanted to look at them all day. 


And as I rode along the canals so wide, 
I saw neat, clean houses side by side. 


Now you can guess where I'd like to be— 
In that little land by the Zuider Zee! 
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Welcome Springtime 


BY CAROLYN GIES (11 years) 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 


The winter snow has now departed; 
Lovely spring has already started. 

The tiny leaves on the big tall trees 
Are blowing gently in the breeze; 
The winter ice has long been gone; 
Grass and flowers have come along. 
Each pretty bird is making its nest 
After a long winter's rest. 


Spring 
BY KENNETH WAYNE KONRAD (9 years) 
Chicago, Ill. 


Isn’t it lovely that spring is here, 

With the birds and the bees making music 
to my ears, 

With the butterflies sipping nectar from the 
flowers, 

And with the air so fresh after April’s 
showers? 


Snow 


BY PATRICIA GAIL BOESCH (7 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The snow comes down softly; 
The snow-flakes dance in the air. 
They have little ruffled petticoats; 
They have little white toes; 

They tickle my nose. 
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June 


BY SUE ERICKSON (12 years) 
Deer Park, Ohio 


Now that school is out 
And summer's here to stay, 
Children run about, playing every day. 
The swimming pools are crowded, 
And the soda fountains, too; 
But Coney Island is the best, 
Says little baby Sue. 


Elves in the Rain 


BY SUSAN ANDERSON (8 years) 
Elgin, Ill. 


In the spring when warm rains fall, 
I don’t care one bit at all. 

For I inside the screen door sit 

And listen to its pit-pat-pit. 


And while I sit, I dream I see 
Little elves in front of me. 

Some are fat, and some are short; 
But all of them are a jolly sort. 


Music 


BY JOHN CLAYTON (10 years) 
Halls, Tenn. 


Music is a beautiful sound; 

I like to hear it all around. 

When it comes to the end of a day, 
I like to hear the piano play. 


It always seems to say 

So many things in the nicest way— 

With its sharps and flats and all the rests, 
Which make the notes sound their best. 


Treble and bass, with spaces and lines, 
Get me tangled up sometimes. 

I have to work to get the time; 

But still, music is just fine. 
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Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for November, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 

ear. 


e regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 


At the Circus 


BY LORAINE WESTBROOK (7 years) 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


I can’t wait till the circus comes to town, 

With lots of rides and lots of clowns. 

One big fat clown will wear a funny wig, 

And another will have shoes that are really 
big. 

I really don’t know if Mother will let me 


go. 
But she might! I just don’t know! 


The Little Breeze 


BY VICTORIA MacCARTHY (9 years) 
Washington, Conn. 


Little breeze from the south, 

You can sing, though you have no mouth, 
Little poems, young and gay, 

Full of cheer as a summer day. 

All the birds and beasts, too, 

Seem to know that the winter's through; 
And the grass, 

As you pass, 

Whispers low, 

“It is summer, sweet summer.” 
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Rest and sleep are part of God's plan 
for my life. ® After work and play, I am 
glad to rest, so I can enjoy my work 
and play again tomorrow. 


Christ in me keeps me safe and happy. 
= “All things I am, can do, and be, 
through Christ, the Truth that is in me.” 


Christ in me teaches me the good way 
to live. ® I follow His way gladly. I am 
thankful that I know how to live in free- 
dom and happiness. 


I never repeat anything unkind about 
anyone. ® [| remember that there is 
goodness in everybody, and I think 
only good, no matter what others may 
say. 


Everything in nature shows God's love 
and care. ® | think of Him when I see 
the grass, the trees, the sky, and every 
living thing. 


Father-God, help me to be good to- 
day. ® Show me how to speak and act 
so that I may live as You want me to 
live. 


I treat others as I would like to have 
them treat me. ® | try to be friendly 
with everyone; I look for the good in 
everyone. 


I have faith that God loves and cary 
for me. ® I show my faith by keeping 
my words and my actions helpfi 
cheerful, and kind. 


Father, show me how to make today « 
good day. ® | want to learn how to say 
and do the things that will bring hap. 
piness, wherever I am. 


God's will for me is always good, # 
Nothing can harm me or upset me 
when I let God take charge of my life. 


With God's help I learn and grow 
every day. ® Today I am better than! 
was yesterday; tomorrow I will be 
better than I am today. 


God's love is all around me. ® His pow- 
er protects me; His presence watches 
over me. Wherever I am, God is. 


I am happy today, and I look forward 
to happiness tomorrow. ® | do no 
waste time in thinking about anything 
unpleasant. 


I want to do what Jesus Christ wants 
me to do. ® | do not insist on my own 
way; I let my parents and teachers 
show me the right way. 


Thank You, Father-God, for guiding 
and helping me. ® | know that You are 
my strength and that I can do any 
needed thing with Your help. Thank 
You, God! 
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God fills my life with good. # He knows 
what is best for me, and He wants me 
to be happy. I remember to thank Him 
for all He gives me. 


I try to live as Jesus did. = | want others 
to see some of the goodness and love 
of Jesus in what I do, so they, too, will 
want to be like Him. 


I am cheerful. = I help to make my 
home, my school, and my neighbor- 
hood pleasant by being pleasant. A 
smile is always better than a frown. 


Whatever I do, I try to do it well. = [ 
make sure that I am doing the right 
thing; then I go ahead carefully. I stick 
to my job until it is done. 


I let God speak and act through me in 
all I say and do. ® Because God is 
good, my thoughts, words, and actions 
are good. 


God has given me a good mind and a 
happy heart. # I use them to make my- 
self and others happy. 


Today I shall be happy. ® God has for- 
given whatever mistakes I may have 
made and I can go ahead and do bet- 
ter today and every new day. 


“God is my help in every need.” ® 
Nothing can upset me or make me 
afraid, because I trust in God. He is 
blessing me now. 


God loves all His children. ® Whatever 
church my friends go to, they serve 
God in their own way; and God bless- 
es us all. 


I trust God in all things. = I call on Him 
when I am worried or afraid, and He 
gives me courage. Whatever happens, 
I know I can depend on God. 


I say only what is kind and helpful. = If 
I cannot think of something good to 
say, I do not say anything. I want my 
words to bring happiness. 


I have a thankful heart. #" Because God 
is so good to me and to those around 
me, I say thank you to Him many times 
each day. 


When I am not sure about something, 
I ask God. ® | have faith that He can 
help me. After I ask Him, I know what 
is the best thing to do. 


God never changes. ® Whatever may 
happen, I shall remember that God in 
me keeps me safe and secure. I trust 
in Him. 


“God is my health, I can’t be sick.” 8 
When I do not feel well, I think of my- 
self as God created me, healthy and 
strong, and He makes me well. 


Teasy 
Tucky 
Turtle 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 
Copyright 1956 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


Tucxy blinked his eyes and dozed, 
warmed by the noonday sun. “It’s such a lazy 
day,” he said. “I'll have a lot of fun.” 

He stopped each little bug that passed; 
he turned one on its back; he fenced one in 
between his toes; he pushed one down a 
crack. He shook a flower a bee sat on; he 
teased a buzzy fly. He snapped at almost 
everything that whizzed or zizzed close by. 

Young Tucky Turtle was a tease. He 
teased his friends, his brother, and if he 
dared—which Tucky did—he even teased 
his mother. 

Sometimes his mother punished him by 
sending him to bed, and if he even peeked 
outside, she’d tap him on the head. Of 
course, his bed was handy, since his house 
was on his back; but his mother wouldn’t 
even let him peek out through the crack until 
he thought and thought and thought—then 
promised to be good. And Tucky’d finally 
promise that he really, truly would. 

Then he'd forget and tease again. He did 
it just in play, but Tucky’s friends grew 
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tired of it, and soon they stayed away. 

One cloudy day he climbed a hill through 
grass quite green and tall, and pit-pat, on 
his little roof the rain began to fall. He 
looked about, then tucked his head and feet 
and tail inside, and closed his house. “No 
friends in sight; I’m all alone,” he sighed. 

Soon he heard a knock-knock, and a 
squeaky-squeak voice said, “Is anybody 
home? Dear me, I hope you're not in bed. Is 
this the front or back door? Please let me 
come in, too.” 


/ N 


“I’m sorry, Freddy Field Mouse, but there 
isn’t room for you,” said Tucky. “You're 
quite wet, I know, but you can plainly see 
that I can’t help you out (or in). My house 
is full of me!” 

“You should have at least one porch,” said 
rain-soaked Freddy Mouse, “to shelter 
friends on rainy days when they are near 
your house.” 

Tucky peeked out through the crack as 
Freddy said good-by. Then he blocked his 
way and tripped him quicker’n Freddy 
could blink an eye. Freddy gave one startled 
squeak, and down he went—KER-THUD. 
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Then he scurried homeward in a raincoat 
made of mud. 


Tucky laughed. Then suddenly he saw, 
not far away, a fuzzy-wuzzy baby bear. And 
he closed up for the day. And since he 
didn’t have a door that he could close and 
lock, he lay real still and tried to look exactly 
like a rock. 

But Bronzy Bear was curious, and lone- 
some, too. What’s more, he’d never seen a 
little rock with head and feet before. And 
as he came up closer, he stopped and said, 
“That's queer! I know I saw a head and legs. 
Where did they disappear?’”’ He sniffed and 
sniffed, then gave the shell a playful little 
smack; and Tucky turned a somersault and 
landed on his back. He started bouncing 
down the hill so fast he couldn’t see. And 
all that he could think to say was, “Help— 
help! Deary me!” 

And when he landed upside down, to his 
surprise, he found his feet were not much 
use to him; they couldn’t reach the ground. 
“I know just how a bug feels when I turn 
him on his back,” thought Tucky as he 
stretched his neck and looked out through 
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the crack. 

He saw the sky, but it was hard to get a 
sideways look. By rocking to and fro, he saw 
nearby a babbly brook. “If I could only 
reach that brook,” thought Tucky, “I could 
float. Because when I am upside down, my 
house is like a boat. Teasing just a little is 
all right at times, I guess. But it can go too 
far,” he sighed, “and cause unhappiness. 
Here comes that bear!’’ He closed his house 
as tightly as he could, hoping that his wrong 
side up looked like a piece of wood. 

SWISH-BANG! He felt a sudden kick. 
He whizzed up through the air and landed 
in the brook—KER-SPLASH—right side up 
with care. 

He swam beneath the water till he reached 
the other side. And there his mother waited. 
She smiled. “You need a guide.” Then she 
added, “Dear, things turn out right. They 
will your whole life through if you do unto 
others as you'd have them do to you.” 

“I’m through with teasing,” Tucky said. 
“T’'ve learned my lesson well. Know what? 
I love you, Mother, from the bottom of my 
shell.” 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

Within each of us is a magnet that draws 
our own good to us. This magnet is our 
thinking. 

Thoughts are things and words have 
wings, and every one goes forth beyond our 
control once it is thought or said. We can- 
not call back a thought or word, so we re- 
member to think about and talk about only 
what we want to draw or attract into our 
lives. 

We want to be happy, so we let God 
help us think and say only that which is lov- 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 received my mem- 
bership card Saturday, and I am happy to be 
a member of the Good Words Booster Club. 
On Saturday I delivered a parcel for my 
music teacher and called for my neighbor's 
mail. I go to the store for my mother and 
for our neighbors. I think the motto “Love 
never faileth” is a good motto. I shall try 

to keep the pledge as best I can. 
—JOHN (Canada) 


= You are certainly doing well in keeping 
the club pledge, John. Not only do you re- 
member to think kind, loving, helpful 
thoughts, but you remember to let these 
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ing, joyous, happy, truthful, kind, cheerful, 
encouraging, and helpful. These thoughts 
and words are the magnets that draw joy 
and wisdom and love and happiness into 
our lives. 


We invite you to become a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club and join with us 
as we practice being good managers of our 
thoughts and words. Write to Barbara Ben- 
son, WEE WISDOM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, 
and ask for an application form. 

Joyfully and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary. 


good thoughts be expressed in kind, loving, 
helpful deeds. 


Dear Barbara: Since | have become a mem- 
ber of the Good Words Booster Club, I have 
learned to pray to God more earnestly and 
to be more loving. 

One day the headmaster of our school was 
having a teachers’ party, and I went to help 
him by running little errands. After the 
party was over, I carried a pudding pan up 
to his yard. Later on, he told me that the 
pudding pan could not be found and that 
I would have to pay for it. I did not have 
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any money; so that night when I went to 
bed, I prayed that the pan would be found. 
God answered my prayers, because the next 
day the pudding pan was found. 

—conroy (British West Indies) 


= It is most comforting to remember, Con- 
roy, that God always answers our prayers in 
the way best suited to our highest good. 


Dear Barbara: I was to play a piano solo for 
our P.T.A. meeting, and I was to play with- 
out using my music. I was scared because I 
usually make a mistake in one part. But I 
prayed that God would help me. 


And what do you know! I played the solo 
without a single mistake. Many persons told 


‘me I did a wonderful job. I was very thank- 


ful to God, and I try to remember Him all 
the time. —CAROLYN 


= Because you keep your mind filled with 
thoughts of God and His goodness, Carolyn, 
God is able to work in and through you to 
bring good into your life from every direc- 
tion. We are glad about the piano solo! 


Dear Barbara: Today was report-card day, 
and again I am on the honor roll. Just be- 
fore each test I say The Prayer of Faith. Al- 
most always it helps me, but when I just 
say the words and do not think about them, 
I sometimes get a low mark. 

—SARA ANNE 


=" We do our part by studying our lessons 
to the very best of our ability. Yet, when test 
time comes, we may feel tense or nervous 
and seem not to be able to remember what 
we have studied. But when we turn our 
thoughts to God in prayer, as you do, Sara 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


Father, | look around and see 
The good that daily comes to me; 
And all my thanks | give to You-— 


For food, and other blessings, too. 


Anne, we no longer feel nervous, and 
we can remember what we have learned. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers (under 13 
years of age) an opportunity to know one 
another better. Among the names printed 
here we hope you will find the pen pal you 
have been looking for. We especially invite 
our foreign readers to send in their names. 


Lenore Ligler (12), 219 E. Main St., Dolton, 
Ill.; Ina Wisehart (12), Box 207, Shirley, Ind.; 
Elizabeth Stanton (9), 731 S. River St., Franklin, 
Ohio; Kenneth Ziembicki (9), 5342 W. Altgeld 
St., Chicago 39, Ill.; Janice Holmes (9), 44 Rose 
Hill St., Derby, England; Lois Hutchins (10), 
Freedom, Maine; Jane Bacot (10), Rte. 1, 
Lecompte, La.; Kirk Scott (10), Rte. 4, Box 206, 
Alexandria, Minn.; Gordon Craig (10), Rimbey, 
Alta., Canada; Brenda K. Hayter (10), P.O. Box 
37, Picton, Marlborough, New Zealand; Sandra 
Ann Murphy (11), Rte. 1, Malone, Ala.; Susan 
Beckley (11), 110 Ridge Rd., Middletown, 
Conn.; Judy Davis (11), 1860 53d St. S., Gulf- 
port, Fla.; Sheryl Leyland (11), 11A Woodley 
Ave., Remvra S.E. 2, Auckland, New Zealand; 
Penelope Gulliver-Wall (11), “Beechwood” 
Manor Park, Chislehurst, Kent, England; Karol 
Buba, Jr., (12), 13014 North St., Salem, Mass.; 
Helen Barlow (12), Whitikahu, Rte. 1, Taupiri, 
New Zealand; Kodwo Fuah (12), % J.K. Forson, 
P.O. Box 15, Biseasi Via Esiam, Gold Coast, 
British West Africa. 
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Breakfast Song 


Words and Music by Marian Wescott 


= a id id Ld 
1. Lit - tle pee- wee break-fast egg says,“Come and eat me up. I'm 


might - y good with but - tered toast and co-coa in a 3 


Lit - tle pee-wee break-fast egg says, “I will make you strong, So 
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eat me up and you'll have to the whole day long!” 
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HE HOT June sun poured down on the Har- 
rison pasture. Its heat had dried the meadow 
grasses so that they rustled pleasantly as the 
boys ran through them. David squinted 
against its brightness as he and his friend 
Andy followed Charley Brewer toward the 
pond to skip rocks. 

In spite of his size, big, raw-boned Charley 
was always in a hurry. That was why he was 
in the lead and why he was the first to come 
on the nest that a runaway hen had hidden 
in a clump of brush. 

“Thar’s gold in this here grass,” Charley 
whooped with delight. “Twelve eggs! What 
do you know!” 

David and Andy squatted beside him. 
They, too, counted the eggs, while Charley 
gloated. 

“Dave, it was sure fine of your dad to let 
you tend the chickens and start your own 


David and His Partner 


BY LAWRENT LEE 


Copyright 1956 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


egg business,” he said. “And it was swell of 
you to let me come in with you. We can get 
forty cents for this find!” 

David looked at Andy. The same ques- 
tion was in Andy’s eyes that was in David's 
mind. 

“You don’t think we should sell these 
eggs, do you?” he asked as he rose slowly 
to his feet. ““We don’t know how old they 
are or whether they're good or bad.” 

Charley bristled. ‘“What’s the difference?” 
he asked. “They're eggs, aren’t they?” 

David laughed ruefully. “They certainly 
are eggs,” he agreed. “But I wouldn’t want 
our customers to get it into their heads that 
we are selling anything but first-grade eggs. 
It could ruin our business.” 

“Ruin nothing!” Charley snorted. “I know 
just the spot for them. There’s a crabby old 
woman named Smith down the highway. 
She’s no customer of ours, but yesterday she 
razzed me plenty because I was sold out and 
couldn’t let her have any. She'll snap these 


up.” 

“She’s probably bought eggs somewhere 
else by now,” David said uneasily. But he 
thought, “Why did I let Charley in on this? 
I could have asked any one of the Spartans; 
but he was hard up and needed some way to 
earn money.” 


Then, to his surprise, he blurted, “Selling 
these eggs to her could be a gyp deal. So 
count me out!” 
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“O.K.,” said Charley jauntily. 

He took off his hat and put six eggs into 
it. “You take your half home, Dave, and 
make an omelet. I'll come back twenty cents 
richer.” 

David scowled. He hardly knew what to 
say, but Charley was full of words. 

“My pop says, ‘Look after yourself, Char- 
ley. No one else will.’ And that woman was 
sure looking after herself when she mowed 
me down yesterday. What about it, Andy?” 

Andy had been quiet, letting Charley and 
David thrash out their own problem; but 
now he said, “My grandfather’s told me a lot 
of times that a fellow can push so hard at 
taking care of himself and getting ahead 
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that he pushes right up against a stone wall 
and never goes any farther. I believe it. If 
you sell those eggs and they turn out rotten, 
you'll hurt yourself and the business a lot.” 

Charley shook his head, and his jaw shot 
out stubbornly. “I won’t get Dave or our 
business mixed up in this. It’s my deal, and 
the eggs aren’t rotten. They look good.” 

“But they're shiny,” David insisted. 
“They're a lot too shiny to be fresh.” 

He bent and gathered up the six eggs that 
were left in the nest. He was not going to 
argue any more, and there was really nothing 
else he could do. 

Charley started for the highway. 

“Guess I'll break one and see how it is,” 
David said. 

Before David could crack the heavy shell, 
Andy stopped him. “If it is rotten, it'll 
splash all over you,” he warned. “Why don’t 
you candle it?” 

“Why don’t I?” David exclaimed. “And 
why didn’t I candle Charley's? When we 
stopped the incubators, we stored the things 
we use for candling in the first shed; but I 
can get them down.” ; 

Candling gave the boys a surprise. “Do 
you see what I see?” David groaned when 
he studied the first egg. 

Andy took his turn looking. He whistled 
softly. ““There’s a chick in this one, and it 
shows life!” 

While David wondered unhappily if there 
was anything he could do about the eggs 
Charley had gone to sell, his mother called 
him from the kitchen door. 

“Telephone, Son. You'd better hurry. 
She sounds impatient.” 

David hurried, but he kept thinking of 
Charley and the six eggs he was selling for 
fresh ones. Absently, he answered the tele- 
phone. The response was instant and over- 
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whelming—in the voice of a strange and 
angry woman. There were so many words 
that he could hardly get the meaning of one 
sentence until another beat against his ears. 

“Young man, I’m using my neighbor’s 
telephone. She says she buys eggs from you 
every week, and they’re always nice and 
fresh; but your partner just sold me half a 
dozen that have chicks in them, about ready 
to hatch. What you going to do about it?” 

David’s eyes felt as though they were 
rolling in his head. His tongue was thick 
and his lips dry, but he managed to stam- 
mer, “I'll see you in half an hour, and ’'ll— 
we’ll—Charley and I’ll—make good.” 

He ran back to the shed. On the way he 
got a hen from a pen where he had put her 
to break her of all desire to set. 

“Check the laying shed, will you, Andy, 
till you find half a dozen eggs?” he asked, 
as he made a nest in a dark corner. “I’m 
going to take them to Charley’s customer. 
She’s holding us both responsible, and she’s 
already talking to our regular customers.” 

By the time Andy had collected the six 
eggs, David had those from the pasture un- 
der the broody hen in the new nest. 

Ten minutes later, they met Charley on 
the highway, coming from Mrs. Smith’s and 
happily jingling a dime and two nickels. 

“Right pretty loot, Dave,” he called. 
“Don’t you wish you had let me sell yours, 
too?” 

“Loot’s the word for it, Charley,” David 
said. “Those eggs we found have chicks in 
them, and your customer has already called 
me about them, and she is talking to our cus- 
tomers.” 

Charley stopped jingling his coins. 

“You sure they got chicks in them?” he 
asked. 

David nodded. ‘We candled my six, and 
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“Do you see what I see?” 
David groaned. 


they all show life.” 

Charley flushed miserably. “I’m sorry, 
Dave. Honest, I am. I'll take Mrs. Smith’s 
money back to her.” 

“You do as you please,” David said sober- 
ly. “I’ve got six fresh eggs to give her in ex- 
change. She may need some.” 

Charley stared at David and Andy in 
silence. Then he whirled and fell into step 
beside them. When the three boys reached 
the Smith house, Charley's step lengthened. 
He was the first to get to the door and ring 
the bell. He was the one to get the first angry 
words from tight-lipped, smoldering-eyed 
Mrs. Smith. 
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I Am Grateful 
By Nancy Napier 


I'm grateful, Lord, for this new day, 
With hours for work and rest and play; 


For lovely things to see and hear; 
For heart to feel Your presence near. 


I’m glad for friends; for work to do; 
For faith in good, and love for You.” 


“What are you doing here?” she de- 
manded. “I just telephoned your partner and 
told him what I thought of a couple of boys 
who'd sell eggs with chicks in them. And 
I'll see that everyone in the county knows 
about it before I’m through!” 

She paused, short of breath. Before she 
could start again, Charley stammered, “I 
brought back your twenty cents, Mrs. Smith. 
I didn’t know they had chicks; and my part- 
ner’s not to blame. He wasn’t in the deal.” 

He held the twenty cents out to her, and 
she took the money, but she continued to 
scold Charley. 

“It’s only right you should give back my 
money; but that doesn’t cross out the harm 
you've done. I’ve got a cake mixed right 
down to putting in the eggs, and I can’t 
finish it. I haven’t an egg in the house!” 

Reluctantly, David approached the door, 
followed by Andy. No one could welcome a 
scolding like the one she was giving Charley, 
but David knew what he had to do. 

“Charley's never had much to do with 
chickens and the egg business, Mrs. Smith,” 
he said. “I know it’s bad to be without eggs 
when you thought you had some. So I 
brought you half a dozen—a gift from our 
partnership.” 
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Mrs. Smith looked at him suspiciously, but 
she took the eggs. 

“Don’t go, boys,” she said, and she dis- 
appeared into the kitchen. A little later, she 
reappeared. She had twenty cents in her 
hand, and she smiled at David. She did not 
look so tight-lipped and smoldering-eyed 
now that she was smiling. 

“Here, boy,” she said, “is the pay for the 
eggs. I broke them, and they are fine.” 

David shook his head. “I told you they 
were a gift. Charley and I both want it that 
way. Don’t we, Charley?” 

“We sure do, Mrs. Smith,” Charley said 
earnestly. “And I’m sorry I was so dumb.” 

“Never mind,’ Mrs. Smith cut him off, 
not unkindly. “You'll learn with a smart 
partner like this boy.” Then she said to 
David, “If you won’t take this money, all 
right. I'll thank you for the eggs, and I'll buy 
a dozen every Monday morning.” 

She was about to close the door, but David 
stopped her. 

“If you've thrown away Charley’s eggs, 
could we have any that aren’t broken? I 
think he'd like to see them candled.” 

“They are on the porch in that can. Help 
yourselves. I want to get back to my cake.” 

They found three eggs unbroken. 

“We'll take them back and see if there’s 
life in them still,” said David. “If there is, 
I'll put them under the hen I’ve got setting 
on my six. Maybe they'll hatch.” 

Charley looked at him admiringly. 

“I see what Andy meant a while ago! I 
got so busy taking care of myself that I 
couldn’t see anything but the twenty cents 
I thought I could get. But the way you 
handled it, we have a chance at nine chicks; 
we have a new customer, regular; and we 
still have a good business reputation. You're 
keen, Dave—keen enough for big business.” 


THE END 
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== and plow my field again.” 


and her puppies were all alone 
in the middle of an old cotton field, They 
belonged to no one. They had no home. 

A farmer owned the cotton field, “My cot- 
ton is all picked,” the farmer said. ‘The 
stalks are dry. I must cut down the stalks 
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The farmer did not know that Matilda 
had three little puppies in his cotton field. 

The farmer fastened a stalk cutter to his 
tractor. Down the field went the tractor— 
pttt, pttt, pttt! Round and round went the 
sharp stalk cutter—whrr, whrr, whrr! Down, 
down, down fell the old, dry cotton stalks! 


Matilda heard the big tractor. She saw 
the sharp stalk cutter. She saw the cotton 
stalks fall. Matilda was frightened. Her pup- 
pies were so little! They could not get out of 
the way of the big tractor and the sharp 
stalk cutter! 

Up and down the field went the farmer's 
tractor and stalk cutter. Closer and closer 
they came to the middle of the field. Matilda 
could run away, but her puppies could not. 
They were too little! How frightened Ma- 
tilda was! 

Pttt, pttt, pttt! Whrr, whrr, whrr! Down 
the middle of the field went the tractor and 
stalk cutter. 


Closer and closer they came to Matilda 
and her three puppies. Matilda was afraid. 
What could she do to save her babies? 

Matilda jumped up. She barked at the 
tractor. She barked at the farmer. She 
barked and barked and barked. She ran 
round and round her puppies and barked 
and barked and barked. 

“What is this?” asked the farmer. ‘What 
is the matter?” He stopped the big tractor. 
He got off the tractor and looked. Then he 
saw Matilda’s three little puppies. Matilda 
looked at the farmer with big, troubled eyes. 

“Well, well, well!” the farmer said to 
Matilda. “So you have puppies in my cotton 
field! You are not a pretty dog, but you are 
a good mother; you are wise and you are 
brave! I like you. My little boy Timmy will 
like you, too. He will like your puppies. You 
belonged to no one, but now you belong to 
me!” 

““Woof-woof!” barked the happy Matilda. 
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How About Yours? 
By Aida Huber Shaw 


If, some days, the folks you meet 
All seem to wear a frown, 

Perhaps it’s just because you’ve put 
Your smile on upside down! 


The Indians Are Coming! 


(Continued from page 7) 


of mush, which she was stirring over the 
open fire. “Welcome,” she said, as if she 
were greeting a friend. Only a slight trem- 
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bling of her hand betrayed her nervousness. 

The Indian did not look at her. He went 
straight to Priscilla, who sat on tle floor, 
playing with a corncob doll. 

“For you,” he said slowly. In his out- 
stretched hand was a pair of beaded moc- 
casins, a tiny duplicate of his own. Gently, 
he removed Priscilla’s shoes and slipped the 
moccasins on. 

“Pretty, pretty!” Priscilla beamed. 

“Pretty,” the Indian said. A wide smile 
crossed his face. 

A great happiness like a bubble grew in 
Sarah’s chest. “It is indeed better to meet in 
peace than in war,” she said. 

“A little child shall lead them,” whis- 
pered her mother, as if to herself. 
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BIRD NAMES 
BY LOIS SNELLING 
In the first column is the first part of a bird’s 


name. In the second column is the last part. 
Can you match them correctly ? 


1. King A. Bunting 
2. Vesper B. Swift 

3. Bald C. Gull 

4. Blue D. Runner 
5. Fly E. Sparrow 
6. Brown F. Oriole 
7. Chimney G. Pecker 
8. Indigo H. Thrasher 
9. Baltimore I. Fisher 
10. Wood J. Eagle 
11. Road K. Catcher 
12. Sea L. Jay 


SUPPLY THE MISSING NUMBERS 


BY ROSALIE W. DOSS 


In each of the statements below, a number is 

missing. Can you fill in each blank with the 

correct number ? 

1. God told Noah to bring - - - of every liv- 
ing thing into the ark. (Genesis 6:19) 


2. It rained for - - -- - days and - - - - - nights, 
but Noah and his ark were saved. (Gen- 
esis 7:12) 

3. Jesus told Peter to forgive - - ----- times 
. (Matthew 18:22) 
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Answers on Page 37 


4. Joseph’s brothers sold him for ------ 
pieces of silver. (Genesis 37:28) 

5. Jesus had ------ disciples. (Matthew 
26:20) 

6. Jesus fed the multitude with - - - - loaves 
and - - - fishes. (Mark 6:38) 


CHARACTER MEASURES 


BY LOIS SNELLING 


It’s best to smile 

When things go wrong; 
Nobody likes 

A face that’s - ---. 


So much to see 
On every side; 

So keep your eyes 
Both open - - - -. 


Sing happy songs 
As time goes by; 

They help to keep 
Your spirits ----. 


In all your games 
You should be fair; 
An honest player 
Is on the - - - - - - . 


Be kind to all, 

And friendships keep; 
The love of friends 

Is strong and - ---. 
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WARDROBE AID 


BY NAIDA DICKSON 


Two eyes have I, 
But do not see; 
If I get loose, 
No use I'll be. 
Your wardrobe has 
A lot of me. 
What am I? 


WHAT WORD? 


BY LAURA ARLON 


I am thinking of a word 
That has meanings four: 
The bouncy part of a sofa; 
A thing from which water does pour. 
It also means to jump up or leap 
As if in surprise or fear; 
Last of all, this word is the name 
Of a season of the year. 


HISTORICAL WHO’S 


BY LUCY HAMILTON 


Who gave his life for his country, 
Regretting he’d but one to give? 
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2 Everything on the Square 


A square like the 
one shown here on card- 
board. Cut it into the seven 


By Boris Randolph pieces as indicated, discarding 


the square piece in the center. 
Put the other pieces back to- 
gether again and form a per- 
fectly new square without a hole 
in it. 


Who was a western rail splitter, 
Yet went to the White House to live? 
Who waved the flag of her nation, 
Defying the rebel’s advance? 
And who was the general called Stonewall, 
Who noticed that flag at a glance? 
Who came from France to assist us 
When liberty hung in the scale? 
What was the name of the service 
That formerly carried the mail? 
Who wrote our national anthem? 
And who took that famous night ride? 
Who was a well-known roughrider ? 
Who fought at her husband’s side? 


DROP ONE 


BY DORIS LITTERLY 


The first word in this group has six letters. 
After you figure out the first word, drop a 
letter and rearrange the other five letters to 
form the second word. Then drop a letter 
and rearrange the rest to make the third 
word, Drop another letter and arrange the 
remaining three to form the last word. 


Small limb of atree ------ 
Alargefarm ----- 
To burn or scorch ees 

A curve ae 
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/ BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN \ 


HERE it is the month of June, and you are out of school! I 
know you have wonderful plans for the summer—perhaps 
you are going to take swimming lessons or go away to camp. 
If you are going to have some of your friends over for a 
little party, here is the recipe for a pretty dessert to serve 
them. 

Peppermint Wafer Dessert (serves 9) 


Y, lb. peppermint-stick candy 
Y, cup light cream 
2 Tbs. cold water 


11, cups heavy cream, whipped 

Y, Ths. envelope) unflavored 
gelatin 

1 9-0z. can chocolate wafers 


Put the gelatin in two tablespoons of cold water so the gela- 
tin will soften. Crush the peppermint candy in a plastic bag 
or small sack. Put the crushed candy into the top part of a 
double boiler and add the light cream. Set the top of the 
double boiler on the bottom part, which has water in it, 
and put over low heat. Stir until candy dissolves. Remove 
from heat. Then add the gelatin. Chill the mixture until 
it is partially set. 

When the mixture is partially set, whip the heavy cream 
until it is stiff. Do not overwhip, or the cream will separate. 
Gently fold the whipped cream into the chilled mixture. 

Break some of the chocolate wafers in half and stand 
them around the outside of a 9-inch-square pan. Place a 
layer of wafers on the bottom of the pan, spread with half 
the mixture, top with a layer of wafers, spread remaining 
mixture, and again top with wafers. Chill this dessert twelve 
hours and then cut in squares. 
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Build an 
Envelope Boat 


BY BRUCE CLOVER 


CUT AN envelope in two, as 
shown by the dotted line in 
Fig. 1. Open the bottom half 
of the envelope, push up on 
the bottom, and crease to 
form a boat shape (Fig. 2). 
From scrap paper, cut out 
seats and paste them in place 
(Fig. 3). Be sure to paste 
down any open seams in the 
envelope so your boat won't 
leak, and then it will be 
ready to float. 
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Count Your Blessings 
By Olga A. Dudek 


Count your blessings, small or great; 
Learn to love instead of hate; 

Forget the wrongs of others, too; 
You'll be happy if you do. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Bird Names 
1.1.2. 4.9. F. 
10: G. 11. D. 12: C. 


Supply the Missing Numbers 


1. Two. 2. Forty, forty. 3. Seventy, seven. 
4, Twenty. 5. Twelve. 6. Five, two. 


Character Measures 
Long. Wide. High. Square. Deep. 


Wardrobe Aid 
A button. 


What W ord? 
Spring. 


Historical Who’s 

Nathan Hale. Abraham Lincoln. Barbara Frietchie. 
General Jackson. Marguis de Lafayette. Pony Ex- 
press. Francis Scott Key. Paul Revere. Theodore 
Roosevelt. Molly Pitcher. 


Drop One 
Branch. Ranch. Char. Arc. 


Everything on the Square 


Look at Mr. Turtle ! 
This is his moving day. 
He fakes his house upon his back 
And plods along his way. 
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CUT a doll from a paper doll book. Lay 
the paper doll on a piece of 34-inch plywood 
or scrap wood and draw around it. Be sure 
the doll stands flat on its feet, so it will 
stand straight. 

Cut out the wooden doll with a jig saw or 
coping saw. Smooth the edges with sand- 
paper. Spread the back of it with iron glue. 
Lay the paper doll on it, fitting them together 
and smoothing the paper doll on carefully. 
Put a piece of wax paper over the doll. Then 
put a heavy book on it to hold the doll in 
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Things 


-PAPER DOLLS AND WOODEN 
ANIMALS THAT STAND 


By M. Mable Lunz 


place until the glue is dry. 

Cut two strips of light cardboard 14 x ¥, 
inch. Stick the ends of the strips to the back 
of the doll’s shoulders with Scotch tape or 
masking tape. Leave space enough to stick 
the tabs of paper doll dresses under them 
(Fig 1). When cutting out your doll dresses, 
cut the shoulder tabs about an inch longer 
than they are drawn. All tabs except those at 
shoulders can be cut off dresses. If your doll 
has separate skirts, cardboard strips may be 
put at the doll’s waistline also. 

To make a platform for your doll to stand 
on, trace patterns like figures 2 and 3. Cut 
these pieces from the same kind of wood you 
used for the doll. Place the doll in the center 
of the stand. Paint the straight edge of the 
holders with iron glue and place one in front 
and one in back of the doll’s feet. Carefully 
remove the doll, and allow the stand to dry. 
The doll can then be put into or taken out of 
the stand at will. 

Animal pictures may be cut from picture 
cards or magazines and handled as you did 
the dolls. These make very good gifts for 
small brothers or sisters or nice additions for 
your z0o. 

You can make stands of different sizes to 
fit your animals. 
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GASOLINE STATION 
By Melanie Larkin 


FOR each gasoline station you will want two 
pumps and one sign. To make the pumps, 
cut two 2-inch pieces from a wax paper tube. 
Cut a circle of cardboard to fit the top of 
each pump. Cut a 14-inch slit in the center 
of each top. Cut two 1-inch circles from card- 
board. Paint these circles and print ‘‘Reg- 
ular” on each side of one circle and “Super’’ 
on each side of the other. 


Cut a slit just wide enough to stick a 1-inch 
piece of popsicle stick in the side of each 
tube, 14 inch from the top edge. Punch a 
hole just above the slit and another one about 
14 inch to one side of it. These are for the 
gasoline hose. 

The center sign is a piece of cardboard, 
5 by 114 inches. Fold in the center; then 
fold up 14 inch at each end. Paint the sign 
and print OPEN FOR BUSINESS on one 
side of the sign and CAR WASH $1.25 on 
the other side. 

The base for the pumps is a piece of heavy 
cardboard, 7 by 314 inches, with the corners 
rounded. 

Paint your station to suit yourself and 
draw the squares for the price signs. 

The gasoline hose is an 8-inch piece of 
black yarn with a 1-inch piece of popsicle 
stick taped to the end. Stick the end of yarn 
through the hole in the side of the pump 
and tape it on the inside. The hose rests on 
the piece of popsicle stick on the side and 
sticks into the hole above. 

Glue or cement the pumps and sign to the 
base. Glue the tops on and the top circles 
into the slits in the top. 


June, 1956 


HOLDERS MADE WITH 
PAPER PLATES 


By Lois Larson 


VERY nice gifts for almost every member of 
the family can be made of paper plates. 
Mother and Grandmother would like these 
holders for pot holders and recipes; Daddy 
could use them in his workshop for holding 
sandpaper, nails, etc. In the baby’s room, 
they could hold pins, cotton, pictures, and 
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many other things. 

To make these holders, you will need 
deep, large-size paper plates, scissors, glue 
or paste, a large darning needle, yarn or 
plastic cord, decals or pictures from maga- 
zines, and shellac, 

First, cut one paper plate in half. This half 
will form the pocket. Next, with the darning 
needle punch holes about 14 inch apart 
around the full plate and also around the 
half. Place the plates face to face, and, using 
the yarn or plastic cord, whip the edges of 
the plates together. Continue around the 
whole plate. Attach a loop at the top so the 
holder can be hung up. 

Put a decal or picture from a magazine on 
the pocket section, or you may draw your 
own picture. 


Give and Take 


(Continued from page 13) 


sprouts,” Dave answered. “Cass and I didn’t 
find any gold, and we've decided to go 
strong into the farming business.” 

Eben and Slim went for water in the can- 
yon, and they chopped up brush for Bonny- 
ellen. Just before noon, Slim let out a yell of 
excitement, ‘“Pa’s coming now. The wagon’s 
to the top of the rise. He’s got Hob with 
him—and Aunt Sally and Jennie. We're go- 
ing to have a regular neighborhood te- 
union.” 

“I’ve got fresh doughnuts,” Bonnyellen 
announced, coming to the door. “We'll all 
sit down and have a cup of coffee and dough- 
nuts. Call Dave, Eben. He’s out in the vege- 
table garden.” 

There was no sitting down. Hob and his 
family came in like a brisk breeze. 

“Let’s see those gold nuggets!” Hob 
shouted. 
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Bonnyellen pointed to the saucer. Hob 
picked up one of the nuggets, looked at it 
carefully, and handed it to Jennie. 

“You're right, Papa,” Jennie said. “This 
is part of my nugget necklace. Look, Bonny- 
ellen, look at the little holes where the string 
went through.” 

“I see!” Bonnyellen cried. “I thought 
those were Woody’s tooth marks.” 

“How did Woody get the nuggets?” Dave 
asked. 

“Easy enough,” Hob answered. “I had 
them in my desk, meaning always when | 
got to a town where there was a jeweler to 
have him restring them.” He reached in his 
pocket and brought out several more nug- 
gets—quite a handful, in fact. “Here are the 
rest. You can see that some of them are still 
held together with an old piece of string.” 

They all looked at the nuggets, and Eben 
said, “I’m glad they belong to you, Jennie.” 

“It’s wonderful,” Aunt Sally declared, “to 
have neighbors who can be trusted and who 
can trust and enjoy one another. When our 
organ comes, we'll all sing ‘Praise God, 
from whom all blessings flow.’” 

“And whenever anything is missing,” Slim 
said, “we'll make a visit to Woody’s nest. 
Won’t we, Eben?” 

“We sure will,” agreed Eben. “Woody be- 
lieves in give and take. This time he has 
given us a lot more happiness than he has 
taken.” 


Not long after that the neighbors met in 
the sod house of Eben’s folks to sing hymns 
and to read lessons. The women came in 
fancy starched white sunbonnets, and they 
brought gifts from the woods—wild greens 
and berries. But their best gift was the gift 
of mutual trust. Woody, scampering about, 
did not dream of how much he had helped 
to build a neighborhood. 


Wee Wisdom 
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N January we celebrated the 250th birthday 
anniversary of one of America’s most famous 
citizens. This great American, noted through- 
out the world for his writings, his statesman- 
ship, his inventions, and his scientific dis- 
coveries, is of special interest to stamp col- 
lectors for another reason. He was the first 
postmaster of our country, and his portrait 
has appeared on many of our postage stamps 
from 1847 up to the present time. 

Benjamin Franklin was born in Boston, 
Massachusetts, on January 17, 1706, the fif- 
teenth of seventeen children. His father 
wanted him to become a minister and sent 
him to school when he was eight. Benjamin 
was obliged to quit school when his family 
could not afford to pay for his lessons. 

Benjamin became an apprentice in his 
brother’s print shop when he was twelve. 
When his brother James, publisher of the 
New England Courant, was thrown in jail, 
Benjamin became publisher of the Courant 
at the age of sixteen. When he was seven- 
teen, he ran away to Philadelphia, where he 
worked as a printer. In a few years he set 
up his own shop and published his own 
newspaper, The Pennsylvania Gazette. 
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By Roland Rexroth 


Although Franklin attended school for 
only a few years, he never stopped studying 
and learning new things about literature, 
science, and philosophy. He learned to read 
books written in French, Italian, Latin, Span- 
ish, and German. 

Franklin helped to make Philadelphia the 
most advanced city in the colonies. He 
founded the first circulating library in Amer- 
ica and the first fire department in Philadel- 
phia, and he helped to organize our first fire- 
insurance company. He also helped to estab- 
lish the Academy of Pennsylvania, which be- 
came the University of Pennsylvania. 

In 1736 Franklin became clerk of the 
Pennsylvania Assembly, the colonial legis- 
lature. In 1753 he was appointed postmaster 
general of all the colonies. He reorganized 
the postal system, made it self-supporting, 
and increased the speed and safety with 
which letters were carried and delivered. 

Benjamin Franklin was greatly interested 
in electricity, and in 1752 he flew a home- 
made kite in a thunderstorm to prove his 
theory that lightning is electricity. He drew 
sparks from a key attached to the kite string, 
thus proving that an electrical current passed 
from the clouds to the ground. This notable 
experiment is portrayed on the stamp that we 
illustrate. The stamp pictures the famous 
painting by Benjamin West, showing 
Franklin flying his kite in the thunderstorm. 
The stamp was issued by our Post Office De- 
partment to commemorate Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s 250th birthday. 
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THIS IS 


PAULINE 


Designed by Margaret Lee Stevens 
(9 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstall 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. You will enjoy coloring this doll and her clothes. 
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If you have an older brother or sister graduating from high 
school this month, you may be wondering what gift to choose. The 
teen-ager’s magazine You, which takes up where WEE WISDOM 
leaves off, makes an especially nice graduation gift. The June issue 
of You was planned especially to help high-school graduates decide 
what they are going to do after graduation. Here are some of the 
special stories and articles that the June You contains: 

“What Are You Cut Out to Be?” In this article James A. Decker 
discusses problems that are faced at graduation time and how it 
is possible to let God show us His divine pattern for our lives. 

“First Car.” This story by Helen L. Renshaw is about Hank, a young graduate. His 
only desire is to have a new car, but Hank learns that some things are more important. 

“Commencement—To What?” In this article Elma Waltner gives some eye-opening 
advice and makes some very helpful suggestions for those who need a little more time 
to decide what direction they are going to take. 

Of course, there are many exciting stories and helpful features in each issue of You 
magazine that make it especially worth while for teen-agers. 

A year’s subscription for You is only $1, and it includes twelve fascinating issues, 


making it an ideal graduation gift. 
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THE 


PRAYER OF FAITH 
( Adapted) 


God is my help in every I now am wise, I now am_ God is my health, I can’t be 


need; true, sick; 
God does my every hunger Patient, kind, and loving, God is my strength, unfail- 

feed; too. ing, quick; 
God dwells within me, AllthingsIam,cando,and God is my all, I know no 

guides my way be, fear, a 
Through every moment, Through Christ, the Truth Since God and love and 

night and day. that is in me. Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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Now that vacation time is here, have you thought how 
you'll spend the long, wonderful summer days? Of course, 
you'll want to help Mother by doing your chores. But if you 
start right after breakfast, you can have them done in no time, 
and the rest of the day will be yours. 

With your WEE WISDOM handy, you can have fun, do- 
ing a lot of things. As you practice your music lesson, you 
can try out the song on your piano. The “Let’s Draw” column 
shows you an easy way to draw something special each month. 
Working the puzzles keeps you “on your toes” mentally. You'll 
have fun trying out the recipe, studying the stamp collectors’ 
page, following the directions for the things to make, and 
reading the stories. Here are some of the stories you'll read in 
July WEE WISDOM: 

“Log Creek Landing,” the new serial by Alma Robison 
Higbee that begins next month, is an exciting story about 
Joyce Arnett and her family, who have always moved from — 
place to place because of her father’s work. Now, he is to be on 
a flood-control project. The family must move to a cabin on 
the river at Log Creek Landing. This is the “jumping-off- 
place,” so far as Joyce is concerned. She doesn’t want to leave 
her friends, her school, and their cozy apartment. You will 
really enjoy the exciting, happy, and interesting experiences of 
life at Log Creek Landing. 

“Knight of Round’s Garden,” by Nita Daniel, tells about 
a picnic, a boy named Max, and how Max learns to be a knight 
in this modern day. 

WEE WISDOM means lots of fun for you this summer. 
And if you know someone who does not receive WEE WIS- 
DOM, be sure to share it with him, either by passing along 
your copy or by sending him a subscription. WEE WISDOM 
makes a wonderful gift. It costs only $2 for twelve issues, one 
for each month of the year. Happy vacation to you! 
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